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798 Reviews of Books 

The Making of British India, 1756— 1858. Described in a Series of 
Dispatches, Treaties, Statutes, and Other Documents, selected 
and edited with Introductions and Notes. By Ramsay Muir, 
Professor of Modern History, University of Manchester. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, 
no. XXVIII. ] (Manchester: University Press; London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. Pp. xiv, 
398.) 

This collection of extracts from printed documents relating to Anglo- 
Indian history is worthy of notice because of the excellent methods em- 
ployed, because of the limitations of -the book as a whole, and because 
of the usefulness of the material provided. The century which ended 
with the disappearance of the East India Company is very crowded. 
The proportion of introductions and notes to documents is by no means 
excessive and yet the editor has along certain main lines succeeded in sup- 
plying a sufficient narrative basis for an intelligent use of the material 
that he has selected. A general introduction is followed in each of the 
eleven chapters by a few pages of special explanation of the documents 
and general features of the particular period to be surveyed. The ex- 
tracts are rarely more than a few pages in length and consequently by 
judicious selection and skillful arrangement the effect of an almost con- 
nected story is clearly suggested. The editorial work in this respect is 
distinctly clever. 

The matter of proportions is, however, open to debate. Evidently 
Professor Muir believes that the work done by Clive, Hastings, Corn- 
wallis, Shore, and Wellesley deserves more careful study than does the 
period from 1807 to 1858 when the real expansion of British rule took 
place. In this view he has been probably influenced by two other con- 
siderations. The latter half of the eighteenth century has been the 
period for special study in England and the documentary material is on 
the whole better and more available. But in this connection we should 
notice the deliberate omission of practically all reference to the Mutiny. 
This decision is defended (p. 379) because " it [the Mutiny] did not 
add to the territorial power of the Company, or alter its system of govv- 
ernment ". Even so, but the deeper causes of the Mutiny go far to 
exhibit certain fundamental characteristics of British rule and many 
features of Indian society ; and the company finally staggered off the 
stage in that tragedy. A further point is the lack of material from 
any but official sources. The view is almost uniformly that of the Eng- 
lish administrator in India. His power, his sincerity, and his mistakes 
are made clearer by the output of his governmental mind; but if we 
except such important matters as the land-tax, settlement in Bengal, the 
abolition of sati, and Dalhousie's last minute in 1856, the book is almost 
barren for the study of economic conditions in India. Naturally we 
also fail to get a clear picture of the social basis of administration. In 
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other words this book marks no advance from the conventional view- 
point regarding the English in India. Their work remains eminently 
difficult, usually splendid, and thoroughly respectable and unselfish. 
Even the criticisms are those which are to be found in almost any gen- 
eral history of India. 

But certainly any such limitations of this useful book arise partially 
from the character of the material which is most available in printed 
form. On the whole these sources are increasing in welcome if some- 
what slow fashion, but undoubtedly much remains to be done, particu- 
larly in the period between Lord Minto and Lord Dalhousie. But Sir 
George Forrest and Mr. S. C. Hill for the earlier period, and occasional 
editors and biographers such as Arnold, for Dalhousie, and the editor 
of the Wcllesley Despatches, have given us admirable excursions into 
the masses of unprinted material which await exploration. As a whole, 
therefore, these extracts are bound to be of value to many students who 
may not have the time or opportunity to go to the larger collections; 
and in a technical way the book is excellent. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

The Evolution of Prussia: the Making of an Empire. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.A., Fellow and Modern History Tutor, Worcester 
College, and C. Grant Robertson, Fellow of All Souls and 
Modern History Tutor, Magdalen College. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1915. Pp. 459.) 

This is the first of a series of Histories of the Belligerents planned 
by the Clarendon Press. By a rather brilliant tour de force the authors 
have sought to give within the compass of 450 pages the main outlines 
of the story of the rise and development of Brandenburg-Prussia and 
the later Prussianization of Germany under the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
They begin with Albert the Bear and close nominally with the fall of 
Bismarck, though a brief epilogue indicates the most important events 
from 1890 to 1914. Such a work is necessarily sketchy, but the lines of 
the sketch, as to relative emphasis, interpretation, and condensation of 
statement, are firmly and effectively drawn. This is particularly true of 
the first third of the volume, on the development of Brandenburg- 
Prussia to the death of Frederick the Great. The Great Elector " sur- 
passes all the rulers of his house save one, Frederick II., and the differ- 
ence between these two is the difference between great talents and in- 
disputable genius " (p. 96). Frederick William I.'s reign was the period 
" in which all the most unlovely and forbidding qualities were scourged 
into the kingdom. . . . His court was a barrack, his kingdom a com- 
bination of the farm-yard and the parade-ground, and he viewed both 
with the eye of the non-commissioned officer and the stud-groom " (pp. 
101-102). 

The authors have aimed to be guided by their regard for historical 
scholarship rather than by their British sympathies. Though their point 



